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1 -4. ^ . publication comprises 42 annotated citations of 
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dJLiplinf rSf If i^*^"^ principal, (2) curriculum deveLpm^n?:' 
(J) discipline, (H) the management team, (5) scheduling, (6) staff 
relations, and (7) student activities, (ea) 
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r\m Kflueationn! Resnurcea Inibrmntion Center (KIllCi 1^ n nntlcMinl infornuitifni 
HyHtuni opCM^ntori by the NaUonn] Jnstiluto of Kcluoation. KRIC Hervos the 
aclucnt ionnl coninumity by dlssDniinnting oclucationnl research renults nncl other 
resuuree inrornintion that cm ])q user] in ck'VcMeping more cffoctivo erluentional 
prograniH. 

The Kmc ClearinghuUHc on Rducnllonal Majuigunieiit, one of ^^everal 
elenringhcniHOs in the system, was estahHshcd at the Univiu^Hity nf Oregon in 
iUOr). The Clearinghouse and Its eompanion nnitg proceSH r(?rieareh rofXi^rts 
and journrd artleloR for anntjuncement hi EHlC^y Index and abHlraet buIIeiinH. 

Resoareli reports are announeed in Research in Edueation ( l^I E ) , availnble 
in many libra rios and by ^;ubscriptlo]i fur So8 a year from the United States 
Governiiiciit Printing Ofrice, Washington, D. C. 20-102. Mont of the doeumentH 
Msted in HIE caJi be purohased through the KRIC Doeumont Reproduction Service, 
operated by Ix?aaco biformation Products, hie. 

Journal articles are announced in Current Index to jQurnals in Edueat ion. 
tTJK is also available in many libraricB and can be ordored foi^ S^Pl a yecirTroTii 
CCM Information Corporation, fiOG Third Avenue, Room 1126, New Yori<, Now 
York 10022, Annual and semiannual eunmlations can be orderGd separately. 

Besides procoHsing clocumonts and journa] articlcH, the Clearinghouse has 
another major amctlon— inrorniation analysis and synthosls. The Clearlnghousu 
proparcs bibliographies, literature rovlmvs, state=of-the-knowledge papers, 
and other interpretive researeh studies on topics in Its educntional area. 

At the request of the Nationnl Association of Secondars^ School PrincipalSj 
the Clearinghouse eompilod this collection of nbstrncts from document resumes 
in Research in Education. 

Philip Piele 
Director, ERIC/ C EM 



ERIC 



FOREWORD 



Thfi National Aasoc-iation of Secondary School Principals haa dedicated Its 
rosuurces to the improvement of Ehe rola of thci assistant principal In 
Am&ric/in adulation, 

A« a Htep in LhlB directiQiii NASSP, in cooperation with ics state organ- 
ixatiions, Kpon^aorH H series of Frontline conferences designed to encourage 
and help asslstanL principals in Eheir work. Their focus hae been on thu 
various roles of this koy administrator, with emphasis on curriculum plan- 
ning and coordinating, the development of laadershlp skills, studenc activ- 
ities, developmGntfi In cartidr oducatton, projcictionH for the future?, and 
effective perticipation on Lha administracivi? teara. 

As a second .step, NASSF in cooperation with th^ Educational Rysoutc^ Infor-- 
mation Center (ERIC) compllGd ciiis annotate^d bibliography on publications 
of Interest to assistant principals. ^t preaent, articles dealing specif- 
tcally with the subject are limited. 

T\\e organization of this bibliography falls into seven areas: The Role of 
the Assistant Principal; Curriculum Developments Discipline; The Managimant 
Team ; Scheduling ^ Staff RelaElona ; and. Student Actlvtties . This arrangement 
will give the assistant principal access to materials that should be of 
assistance in coping with the myriad of problems assoGlated with his role. 

NASSP is foftunate to have the services of its Comiittee on the Assistant 
Principal, and grateful appreciation is recorded herewith. A special com=- 
meiidation is due the following members i Stuart H. Benjamin, Vice Principal, 
Columbia High School, Maplewood, N,J., Chairman; Lovola Burgess, Assistant 
Principal for Curriculum, Rio Grande High School, Albuquerque, N.M. ; M. 
Patricia Goins, Principal, School without Walls, nistrict of Columbia Public 
Schools, l^ai K St., N.W,, Washington, D.C. ; Stuart A* Marshall, Professor 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Barry S. Moore, Assistant 
Principal for Instruction, Lincoln Northeast High School, Lincoln, Neb*; 
Roger W. Ringstad, Assistant Principal, Interlake High School, Bellevue, 
Wash.; Charles H. Baltimore, Coordinator, Urban Education, NASSP, Secratary; 
Douglas Hunt* Associate Secretary for Professional Program.^, NASSP , ex 
officio. 



Owen B* Kiernan 
Executive Secretary 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

February, 19 73 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the beginning of ERIC In 1966, more than fifty thousand documonts have 
been announced In ERIC's monthly catalog, Research in Education (RIE) Of 
the total, about three thousand documents have boen processed by thiTcienring- 
house. Tliis growing collection Is so extensive that It is useful to compiio lists 
of ERIC documents on a number of critical topics In educational management. 

To compile each list, the RIE subject indexes are senrched, using key terms 
that define the topic. The documents are' selected on the basis of their ourrcncv 
signifloniico, and relevfuioe to the topic. - J' 

This compilation presents materials on the role and duties of the assistant 
prmcipal, with special attention to the areas of curriculum development disci = 
pline the management team, sehedullng. staff relations, and student activities 
The listing IS complete for all issues of RIE through October 1972 and Includes 
documents processed by this and other clearinghouses. 

Baaed on the document resumes in RIE, the following information Is pre- 
sented for each document: personal or institutional author, title, place of pub- ' 
hcation, publisher, publication date, number of pages. ERIC document ("ED") 
number, price of the document if it Is available from the EEIC Document Repro- 
duction Service, and the abstract. The documents are listed alphabetically by 
the authors' last names and are numbered. 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management operates under contract 
with the National Institute of Education of the United States Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. This publication was prepared pursuant to that contract 
Contractors undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are encour= 
aged to express freely their judgment In professional and technical matters. 
Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent official Na- 
tional Institute of Education position or policy. 



THE ROLE OF THE ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 



. Austin, David D, , and Brown, llnvry L. , jr. Report of the Assistant Pvin^ 
clpglsliip, Volumo 3r The Study of the Soconclary Sohool PrinoipalslUp, 
Wnshington, D.C.i National Association oTSceondary Schoo] PrineipalH, 
1970, 109 pagos. ED 05n 449 MF $OSB IlC not nvailablo from FDUS. 
(Avnilnblc from National Association of Secondni^^ School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D, C. 20030, $5,50 propaid, ) 

This monograph reports the rosults of n tlirce^part study that attcnipts 
to dGlineate the nature^ function, aiiei relative status of the assistant 
princlpalshlp. Data for norniative ajid careor studies were gathered 
from questionnaires coniplctod by over 1,200 assistant principals* while 
shadow study data stem from observations of nssistnnt principals at 
woris. From the shadow studies, researchers find that, essentially, 
the assistant principal makes the school go* The normative study re- 
veals that some disharmony exists bet^veen rm assistant principal's 
understanding of the range and character of his duties and a principal's 
view of those duties. The enreer study discloses that most assistant 
principals, male and female, derive much less satisfactlrin from their 
tenures as assistajit principals than from their years spohL in other 
nssignments* Researchers conciudo that a rGexamlnatlon of the entii^e 
process of administrative selection is necessaiys that eclueational 
training programs should be established, and that a more systematic 
procedure should be doveloped to deal with the selection and career 
progi^ession of those la educational leadership i-oles. 

Burgess, I^vola, "The Now Assistant Principal— Key Person on the Prin- 
GlpaPs Team, Paper presented at National Association of SGCondaiy 
School Principals annual convention, AnaJiolm, California^ 1972. 6 
pages, ED 062 717 MF $0,65 HC $3,29. 

The author ui^es principals to provide their ossistant principals with 
satisfying job ©xporiences beyond those of coping with discipline, atten- 
dance, SGhedule, and food service problems^ with opportunities for 
career advaneement; and with an occasional pat on the back* The author 
further urges principals to consider hiring a qualified woniaii as a 
member of the administrative team. Women administrators, she 
argues, are a good administrative investment, 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Ayers, Lawi^enee W, j Jr. Coordination of Organic Curriculum Development 
in the Public Schools of Poi-tlajid, Oregon^ Final Report, Oregon: Port- 
land Public Schools, 1971* 163 pages* ED 054 533 MF $0.05 HC $6,58, 
This document describes the efforts of program administrators to Im- 
plement an organio eurrieulum in the Jolui Adams High School in Port- 
land, Oregon, The chief program administrator coordinated efforts to 
develop individualized instructional materials, to revamp school 
organization, and to create a fully differentiated staff, Orfanie cur-^ 
riculum is a learner-oentered rather than a teacher-centered course 
of study utilizing packages specifying behavioral objectives, Appen- 
dlses pi^esont a variety of materials describing John Adams High School. 

Foshay, Arthur W, Curriculum for the 70*sr Agenda for Invention. Wash-^ 
ingtonp D, C. i Center for the Study of Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1970, 77 pages, ED 053 075 MF 80,65 HC not available 
from EDRS, (Available from National Education Association Publica- 



2iiO:ii;! No. l!)Hi, S\ \)i\\)VV\Hmndi No. :]HJ = lliM^^ $:i.fM) 

eiothljnuiul. ) 

Hrioily iiuilinin^ prcjbltMns rncln;^ st-hocilH tochu', iliv^ monnii;vu]^\ fMn|)lKj = 
HiX(JS ijir nuofi to Mclnpt odufation to rh;^^M:i^i^ noeinl {nrcpH. 
ricvoloping roll' ni tho HfiuxW in socMrty in triifod ironi iOiiil, nnd ;i 
cuiM'crt roversril oi rolen iH ncittHl. i^ntluM' tlian subli inril ln[^ llin nurdr^ 
(jf the indivlciun] to ihoar of sociol^', the stiioni huihI now scm-vo t!io 
Inclivifluiih Cnnf^idurin|4: tJit' i ni[ilicntion of this lunv valC' (ov uiir ri I'liluni 
flovolo]imont, tW(;d\'o practiCTH arc dooiiiocl noceHj^nry \'ov stdionlH lu 
Mcwc the stiuiontH* ThoHC prnrfiecH iiiuhido sLudenl p-i rtitdpiti in 
ciivriculum pimiiiingj eomniuiii; wnd cilizun invnlvt^nuMit in odiication, 
oxpimsion uf tho curriculum to include Uie Hludy of nuui ns n hovUx] 
btMiig and the study of Inclivicluii I sDir=awnrencss, IncreaKcMl nmphaslH 
on literature and tho ai'ts, and fltiidunt partieipati(in in tho rrnl world 
in thu form of prochictivo work. WLere possible, CNaniplL^s :\rv ixlvcu 
of HvhonlH prcsL?nt]y uain^ these npprnaches- 'riie individufn leneher 
01^ achiiiniHtrator can Imj^lomoit Huvoral specific proeodureH wltliin the 
proHent Hystcni to help develop a hiinume school, 

Clrnclenj Austin F. ''A INlodel Cunceptual Frnnicwork for tho i3evelopment of 
riiinianltios Programs In Americnn I^uhlic Socondary School^.'' Ed. D. 
(nsHurtation, University of Virginia, 1970. 2^5 page^i, KD OOn 023 
Docunient not nvailable from KDI^S* (Available fram t'luverflity KTicro- 
films, Post Office Bon 1704, Ann Arbor, AHehignn ^SlOn* No, 70-20, 
550; MF $4.00, Xerography SlO,00.) 

The nutlior do^^elopod this conceijtua] framework for a hunianitiOB pro- 
14: ram throui^h a litcrntiire review, which yielded many alternative voc= 
ommendations, and through a mnil quostiomiaire. Replies; from 117 
queHtionnaircy resulted in the following observations- (1) the humanities^ 
are defined as speciric objectives to bo achieved within given disciplines 
or subject areas;. (2) the most impoi-tajit objective of humanities pro= 
grams should be individual value formation; (3) ccrtnin disciplines or 
gubjuet areas merit priority for inclusion in humanitlOB profjrnma 
(elassLcnl and eontempoi'ai'y litcrntnare, music, painting, dramas 
philosophy, histoiy, sculpture, arcbltocturo, religion, dance, imd 
anthropology); (4) certaUi procodures, processes, and activities are 
considerod moi^o pertinent and adaptp.nle to human it Les programs than 
others ("great themes, " interdi scLplinaiy aQtivltios, team teaching, 
discussionSj study of master creations of the contemporaiy era, use 
of the inductive method, use of primaiy sources, study of the univer- 
sal problems of man); (5) evaUmtion should be made through tea e her 
eomments, essay and oral Gxaminatlons, student projects ruid Journals, 
and eommunity activities^ (6) cKistent humanities programs often fol- 
low no specific guidelines mid use no conceptual framework in their 
planning and developmenti and (7) pi^esent programs emphasize aca- 
demic excellence for col lege- bound students, 

Ilowieson, Patricia, and others. Cross-Culturnl Adaptation of Progranmiod 
Instruct! on. East Lansing, MiGhigan^ Human Learning Researcli Insti- 
tute, Mlchigaii State Universl^, 1970, 9 pages, ED 055 946 MF SO. 05 
HC $3,29. 

Three comprehensive and inclusive tasks are involved in cross^eulturai 
implementation of programmed instruetion- (1) the Initiation of a pi-o- 
gram; (2) the selection aiid adaptation of a program for use In a second 
culture; mid (3) the evahiatlon of a program considering the pai*ticular 
target population. These three tasks require cooperative and organized 



Hpccine niuaiiiun in ulvon in (iollin-itinK tUKkw eoiUHM'itr.j with [h(« traiiK- 
latinn nnd Htructuro of the pi-c^r-iin, 

Komp, Jurrold E. hiHtinicti onn 1 l:k^^i< im A PInn iar rn;i Hnri i)evc>U 
-^U^"^^^"^- ^'^71. pafTos. KD OG] 771 Docannont' not ;i vai ]:ibUM"!Wir 

KDliS. (Availnblc? froni FcMU-an inililishcM'H '1 4?nr Hit'glor^ Iius , Vduvii- 
tion niviHiui^ G Diwis Drivi?, Belniont, Calilbrnin Uini)2, $1^.25.) 

ThiH clQcuintiU presants n molhod of instniotional ck-Hii^n suiiablc- bu- 
nny orlucutionnl lnval=Glcmcntni^s souondaiy, or uulln^o. M'hc nielhcK! 
can bo applfaci to IncHvidunl Hubjc^et topics, to unit dcvelopmciUs, and to 
complolr course duvolopmont. Tho text coiiHidorR: a plan far inHtruc- 
tional design, including statements of precdse learning nhjeetives, se- 
lection orHpeelfic teacher/learning experiences, and inonsurenient of 
student achie%'enient; a metliod for handling tlic working niechimieH din- 
ing the planning proecHB; the personnel capabilities rpriuircd fluring 
the planning and 1 mplcmontntion of iho progr;inii tc^cdiniqiieH lor work- 
ing witli tenchcn^s tuul support perBonnol to ensure nueeess of ihv pro- 
gram; and methoc!s to niotiauro the cffootiveneHS mui ornuiency of the 
plan* 

Krug, IMark M, , editor. Wliat Will Be i-aught— The Next Decade. 1 1)72. 
252 pugCH. inn 0(13 269 Dncuniunt ^lot aval laJile froni KDI?s/ (Avail- 
able from Peacock Publishers, Inc, , ltasi<n, IllinoiH im4:\ 

The proj^ont high school ourriculuni and tronds for the luluro are re= 
vioWGd. Seven professors assess the present situation and trends in 
their rospcctivc fields; English, visual education, scieneo, foreign 
hmguiigo, mathematics, social studies, ajul teacher education. Mn^r 
points in the respective artiolos include^ (1) the need for SQqucntinI 
and cuniulative English prc^rums from kindergarten to gracluato school; 
(2) the eKpmision of art instruction to visual instruction, including the^ 
study of architecture, photography, and the medin; (3) the need for 
methods of tGaching sciGntific literney to nil children, aiid the task 
of training sciontists mid engineers; (4) tho pr^ress since World War 
II of foreign language instruction in relation to the needs of today^s 
education^ (5) exploration of the reasons lor the failure of school ' 
mathematics, including suggestions for dealing with the problem^ (G) 
the impact of massive alienation of young people on current social stu- 
dies programs^ and (7) the reliance of teacher education on tlic effec- 
tiveness of pre= and in-service training. To give the teneher direetion 
and TDUrpose, a meajiingful phllosopliy of teaching must be evolved, 
including student involveniGnt, student interest, opportuntties for stu- 
dent solf-dovelopment, IndividualiEed instinjction, and less rigid insti^ 
tutions, 

Kuzsman, Fraiicis, and Maclsaac, Teresa, editors. Implementing Non- 
gradednessi Administrative Plans and Curriculum- Designs. 1970^ 
295 pages, ED 053 107 MF $0765 HC S9*S7, (Also avnilablG from 
Casket Printing and PubUshing Company, Ltd,, Antigoniah, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, $3.50,) 

This book, prepared for elemGntni^ and secondary school tenchcrs and 
administrators as an aid in implementing nongradedness, provides 
specific practical models, guidelines, suggestions, and references, 
The first chapter deals with the problems teachers face in preparing 
to implement continuous progress , and includes a strategy for prepara- 
tion. Five chapters written by elementary teachers and administrators 



outline cJctiiils of IniplemDntiitiom throe chnptoi-s clcsoplbo the process 
of transforhiinff mi olomentnry school from ffrndocl to nongntdccl, one do- 
Hcribos the porsonal oxpcricncos of a tcachor^ njul ono gives dotailg 
of a pilot projoct on nongracling the laJiguage arts program. The cha|>- 
tcrs relating to socondaiy cduuation describe strotegios for dovclopiiig 
curricula In the basic diacipliiica tmd prosont objectives, basic skills, 
and suggested toaching techniques nnd loarning activities for n sequen- 
tial English programs course outUnos for a nongraded mathoniatlea 
prograni, a broad overview of a nongraded science program, ajid n 
strategy for ti\niisfornilng the soelal studies curricuhnn in the provineo 
of Nova Scotia. The book also includes an e>ctGnsive bibltograjjhy on 
nongradlng^ team teachings imd individualized instinjctioiu 

10, National Science Foundation. Coiirae aiid Currieulum rmprovement Proj- 
ects, IMathematlcgi Science, Soeial ScioncGs. Washington, D, C, = 
1970. 49 pages. ED 053 919 MF S0,G5 HC $3,29, (Also available 
from, yiiperintcndcnt of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 2u402, $0,00.) 

Social studios, science, and mathematics curriculum improvement 
projects supported by the National Seionce Foundation are doseriijcd 
in this publication. Description of projects is limited to those having 
direct relevance to prGcolloge education mid to those resulting from 
grmits made through the Course Content Iniprovement Program of the 
Division of Pre-Collegs Education in Scionco. The projects' inclucle 
diverse activities^ eurrlculuni eonferenee, development of new or im- 
proved instLTJctional apparatuses, production of conipletc eoursos that 
may include new laboratoiy experiences aiid guides^ educational films, 
teacher guides, inserviee materials, and textbooks. The projects are 
prosented within four eategoriesi elementary school projects (K-G), 
intGrniediate school projects (7-D), secondaiy school projects (10-12), 
and general projects (K-12). Included with each project description is 
a list of available materials and the addresses for obtaining them. Lists 
of project abbreviations and project directors aro also provided. 

11, San Diego County Department of Education, Proceedings^ National Semi- 

nar on Year-Round Education f4th, San Diego, California, Februaiy 
23-25, 1972). California! " 1972. 153 pages, ED 063¥l7 MF $0765 
HC $6.58. 

More than nine hundred consultants, participants, and committee mem- 
bers representing nearly eveiy state and majiy foreign countries at- 
tended the seminar. This document consists of thirty-one seminar 
presehtations, including descriptions of.speeifie prpgrams and infor-^ 
mation on community relations, curriculum planning, evaluation models, 
teacher roles, and financial implications. 

12. Sebastiaii, Roland, CQordination of Organic Curriculum Development in 

the Public Schools of Breathitt County, Kentucl^. Final Report. Jack- 
son, Kentucky^ Breathitt County Board of Education, 1972, 96 pages. 
ED 063 675 MF $0,65 HC $3.29. 

Pr^ram administrators implemented an organic currieulum In the 
Breathitt County, Kentucty, High School, Organic curriculum is a 
learner-eentered rather than a teacher- centered course of study utiliz- 
ing learning packi^es specifying behavioral objectives. The chief 
program administrator coordinated efforts to develop instructional 
materials and a general science .curriculum that would combine aca- 
demic education with vocational preparation and personal development.. 4 . 
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Hiirvnrd University* gtudpnt Codus: A Packet on Sclectod Codo.^ mul Ho- 
lated Materials, Cambridge, Mnssnchusottsi Center for liiw and 
Education, 1971, 262 pnges. KD 050 540 MV 80,05 UC SU.S?, (Also 
available from Center for l^w mid Kdueatlon, Ilnrvard University, 38 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 0213S, $5.00,) 

Various types of student codes, the need for such codess court ch:il= 
Icnges of them, ajid guidelinos for drafting them arc discussed in this 
report. Sample codes In the packet include citywiric codes from eight 
cities, four statewide iwlicy statements, and selected model codes. 

Kidder, Maiy Jojie, conipiler, j^e^rchiight: RelovjijT^^ Resources in High 
Interest Areas, School Discipline imc] Civil Rights. I R Retrospective 
Search , Ann Arbor, Michigan! ERIC Clearinghouse on Counsgling 
ajid Personnol Services, 1971, 11 pages. ED 0(31 5G3 MF $0.G5 
HC $3.29. (Also available from ERIC/CAPS, Room 2180, School of 
Education Building, The University of Michigmi, Ann Arbor, Mlelilgan 
48104, ,^1,00, ) 

This abstracted bibli^i\aphy lists thiiiy-five documents retrieved from 
the ERIC collection, Dissertation Abstracts , and the journal lltcra= 
ture, covering the defined civil rights of students and legal decisions 
In the area of st"udent=schooI relationshi ])«. 

Phay, Robert E, Suspension and Expulsion of Public School Students. 
ERIC/CEM 3tate-of-thc^Knowledge Series, Number Ten. Topeka, 
Kansas^ National Organization on Legal Problems of Education, 1D71. 
49 pages. ED 048 672 MF $0.65 HC $3,29, (Also availalsle from 
National Organization on Legal Problems of Education, 825 Western 
Avenue^ Topeka, Kansas 66606, $3,50.) 

Decisions dealing with suspension or Qxpulsion of students by public 
school authorities are reviewed and analyzed. The report focuses 
on recent coui^ cases that reaffirm j amplify, or extend entrenched 
constitutional and common law principles undergirding the public 
educational system in the United States. The author considers the 
traditional elements of procedural due process and concludes that to 
comply with the miniiTium requirements of procedural due process, 
administrators must (1) give the student adequate notice of the grounds 
of the charges and the nature of evidence against him, (2) conduct a 
hearing (unless the student waives it)^ and (3) talce action only if it is 
warranted by the evidence. The author reoommends that administi^ators 
develop written poUeies on student conduct, outline procedures for 
handling discipline cases, provide grievance procedures for students 
aJid faculty, and detail emergency plans to deal with school disorders. 

Queer, Glenn E, DlsclpUne Study. Pennsylvaiiia: Office of Research^ 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 1971, 57 pages. ED 063 600 MF $0,65 
HC $3,29. 

A study was designed to elicit opinions from Plttaburgh School District 
principals i parents, and teachers concerning corporal punishment 
and other dlscipUnaty action, QuestionnairGS were aimed at (1) deter- 
mining reactions to current regulations governing the use of corporal 
punishment, (2) eUciting eKperiences or other arguments that would 
Justify positions either for or against the use of corporal punishments 
(3) mohitoruig opinions concerning the current status of discipline in 



the* sclinolWj anil ( h ftccui'in^ ntlditionnl su^Kt*Hti(jii>^ ivlatlvn liiHci- 
plininy liutlohw :mtl/uv teciuutjuoj^ tiinl inlghl proVi' u^^tMul in nuiiiiigihii 
Htufiont: bt'hiivior. The roiwtlnn^ of and tlu' siigi^i^nt i (MIh \w ih*' piTHciii^ 
Mamplofi HVO prosc'iitofi. Apj3pnfliNe8 cH^iilnin i^ainple quoKtionnni re fornif^, 

i7» F^oye, Wcnflcll J, I/iw nnd OftkM" in rinHHi'oom nncl CoiuMdois XC l U HQ 
1M[)shoot^ Numbpr iL Kq\v York: Nntional Center Tor Hoh^cnrch nnd 
Inrornintion on I-*q\in1 Eclucntic^nal Opportunity, CDluniiiin L^tih^iM'sity , 
1971* fl pageH. FD 057 148 MFSO,fiO liC $:U29. 

'Vhv liicrensc in the iiutnbor of nou'ly doso^i't'giitt^ti and not yet 
^rntvd schoois has ncconipanlcd n riso in vojXJrts of stiulent L5cluiviarH 
conBidcrcd nnti = schoDl and unti^^tcnehor* M:uiy inrttitutionK iwo strength- 
uning RGcurity porsonnul to enforce oi'dor and cliseipline, bal t'o mm unity 
reaction to |Dolicc may be more cleBtriietive than the luincceptrddc behnvlor 
oi' chiiflren. Student participation in admini gtvation does not neeeRHai'ily 
reduce or oHmiiitite the occurrence of Huch hehnviors. Hiring uniroT^niod 
l^iardR is not s*ei'y realistie, A niore positive ajid eunHtiiuUis^e lijjproaeli 
is the eontiiuuil evalULition of discipline Htniiclnrds in all KChoolSi into- 
1^ rated or segregnted* 'ranehorB must tal^e into account the many laetorB 
that are natural barriers not only to the learnhig process, but to human 
interaction as welK The disadvajitagcd have a acconci cducrition quite 
dilterunt from that institutionalized by other ethnie gi^nupKj it is a reality 
ediication, with the studont'a social and physicnl survlvnl at staUc* Th'm 
Informal cducatioii is uniquely divorgent from the formal (?dueatioii at^ 
tempted in schools. Employmont of the symbols of law enforeemcnt 
to coerce surfnce conformity to the stnjidnrds of schools Is demeajilng 
to both guards mul students^ nnd 1^ ultimately geif-defcating, 

IS. Wnshington State legislature. Pupil Conduct, ^Iscipllno^ njid Hit^hts'*: A 
R epo r t to th e Wa si 1 1 ngt oi ^ State IjqqIr Iji tu r o by t h q gii b c o m nrl t t^e q jj^ Stu - 
dent iukI Porsonnel Policlcg of the Joint Comniittee on Education , O ]y m - 
pla, Washington; 19f)9. 32 pages, FD 056 388 MF $0.05 HC $3,20, 

This ropoi't presents con.imontarlos on the legal aspects of student 
rights and on some of the disciplinarj^ mcnsurcs utilized by public 
schools. It proposes logislation designed to assure that sehools, in 
shaping tlieir disciplinary policies i will conform to the fi'amework of 
existing constitutional law and I'econt cour*t eases, 

19* Washington State Legislatui'e* ^ e Appl i c ati oii of the Dill of R ights t o Pupi 1 s 
in the Common Schools, of the State of Washington^ A Report ttrtlieJVVash" 
ington State Legislature by th^ &jbcotTiniittee on Stiident and Personnel 
Policies of the Joint Coiiimittge on EdiicatLQn. Olympian Washingtonr 
pages. ED 056 387 MF$0,65 HCS3.29. 

To pi^event infi'ingotnent on student constitutionnl rights in the state of 
Washington I this I'epoi^t proposes state legLslation guaranteeing the 
substantive rights of students i The proposed legislation is presented 
with Gxplanatoiy and suppoi^ive statements* 

20. Wild man, Louis* pLsci^liiiary Problems In tJrbaji Ghetto Schools. Seattle, 
Washington; School Infoi*mation and Research Service, 1971 • 11 pages* 
ED 055 142 MFS0.G5 HC S3, 29, 

Hypothetical examples of teacher peer group and student peer group 
support illustrate the group dynamics of the inner-clty schooL Also 
included is a discussion of possible methods for improving the educa- 
tional environment* The author recommends^ (1) letting students 
choose between maiiy differentially controlled iGarnlng environments, 6 
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(2) dovising a curriculum Unit offers tlio inexperienced i^tiuiont eoncretc 
cxpoviencos fsonictimos vocutlonaU neccssniy for .ienrrticnl (innlysiSj 
and (3) dc%^cloping stoJuiardlKed etiucatloiuil nccountabilit^^ within cxposl- 
toiy type courses, 

MANAGEMEKT TEA^l 

iNational AHSOCiation of SecQiidaiy k^*hool Principals, ^lanagomont Crisis: 
A SQlutloiu Wnshinffton, C.s 1971. 33 pages/ l^D ()5(> 3<)D ^IF 
$0.05 HC not availablq fi-om EDHS. (Availablg from National Associa- 
tion of Secondaiy SGhool PHncipals, 1201 SiKteenth Street^ KW, Wash= 
ington, D.C. 20036^ Sl*00^ quantity discounts^ ) 

This bool<let explains the administrative tGain concept, argups for greater 
participation of the principal on such teams, and providos n typieal 
board-administrator agreement. The administrative team is described 
as a tool that provides not only a formal agreement for administrntorH, 
but alBO :in internal 8 tincture that ensures participation by principal a 
in important decision-^making* The report concludes that an admlnis= 
trative team, maintaining siinultmieously both formal and informal 
systems of participation in doclsion-makingi offers a professionally 
satisfying approach to school district rtdministvatLon, 

Van Meter, Eddy J. ''Alternative Team Approaohos to Promote Educntional 
Leadership. Project Isaiisas TGr Concppt Paper*'* Topelca^ Isansas 
State Department of Education, 1971. 9 pngos, ED 05G 001 MF $OSB 
HC S3. 29. 

Two models for determining the composition of edueational loader ship 
teams and providing for their training are described. The Educntional 
Team Variable Model has three dimensions: (1) team composition 
(prineipalSj teaehcrSp itudents, or community members)? (2) time 
constraints {full-time team commitment or nonscneduled sporadic team 
eommltment); (3) scope of impact (single building impact or distrLct- 
wide inipiiet). By selecting appropriate variables from each dimension, 
a team may be composed to suit the unique requlrernents of each situa- 
tion. The Team Training Model also has three dimensions! (1) training 
responsibility (participating school district persomieU state department 
of education personneli or cooporating university iDorsonnel)^ (2) training 
site (district, university, or outside organization); (3) training timeframe 
(on-the-job released time or leave of absence). Several diffei-ent formats 
seleeted from this model are briefly outlined. 



SCHEDUUNG 

Alexander, William M, Project Ideals: Organisation for Instruction (Area 
F)^ Galnesvillei Florida Educational Research and Devoiopment Coun- 
cil, 1969, 61 pages, ED 050 437 Document not available from EDRS. 
(Available from J* B. Wliitc, Executive Secretary, Florida Educational 
Research and DevelopmGnt Council,^ College of Education^ University of 
Florida, Gainesvillo, Florida 32601, $2.00, quantity discount. ) 

Thli pamphlGt surveys the research and literature concerned with 
school orgaiiUational plans and their effecti on learning. With a focus 
on both vertical ami horizontal oi^nnization and schGdullngj ten guide- 
linoi to Improve orgaJilzatioii for Instiiictlon are listed. And exemplary 
practicos and plans diieussod. An exteniivo bibU^rnphy is Included. ' 



24, Govo, James R,, and Page, J. Patrick, FGasUjlH^' Study of Pull Year 
Public School Qpgratton (Valley View 45-15 ContlnuQus ^hool Year 
Plan) Ijy DetaLled Analysis of RegutrGd ScheduHngl^lnn^and Aceom- 
panyintf Consequences. _Fina] Report, Lookport, Illlnoisr Valley 
View School District 96, 1970. 262 pages, ED 048 524 MF SO.65 
HC S9.87. 

The Valley View 45-15 Contlnous School Year Plan is describod for 
rosearcherSj educators, and laymen. The report gives a bacl^round 
of the school district, describes the 45-15 plan in detail, analyzes its 
offocts on school and communitj^ ajid chronologically summarizes sig- 
nificant events tiiat followed implementation of the plan. The plan, de- 
veloped lai^ely by professional eduentors from tlie district, was 
developed out of economic necessity and not primarily as aji experiment, 
Undor the plan, students in the district spend forty-'five school days in 
school and fifteen school days out of school in each of four cycles. To 
niaintain continuous operation of the sehuol, only ono-fourth of the stu- 
dents are on vacation at any one time* The students are placed in four 
groups staggered by fifteen-day periods. Reprints of numerous news- 
paper articles discussing the phm are included* 

25. Henspn, E. Curtis, The Four Quarter School Year , Georgia: Atlanta 
Public Schools, 1072. 13 pages. ED 063 620 MF $0,65 HC $3.29. 

To meet the changing needs of Its young people, Atlanta Public Schools 
searched for an organizational structure tli at would (1) ^i^mit more 
floxiblllty and individualization of instruction; (2) allow pupils to take 
one course, two courses, or a combination of courses and aetivitiesi 
(3) permit a wider selection of options^ and (4) expand the school year 
and permit the interchange of its various parts. Eight school systems 
in the metropolitan Atlanta area worked in conjunction with the state 
department of education to develop such a plan* Each of the school sys-- 
terns independently and cooperatively oiganlged and worked to develop 
an appropriate curriculum, and the four-^quarter plan was adopted for 
the new curriculum and pr^ram. Collectively ^ the systems produced 
a nonsequential, nongraded, individualized program, with courses de- 
veloped according to behavioral objeetives, student characteristics, 
ajid administrative requirements, ITiis document describes the progi'am 
ajid lists some of its advantages and disadvantages. 

26, Johnson, Sharon Counts, Flexible-Modular Seheduling, Educational Man- 
agement R avigw Series Number 4 . Eugeiie, OregonT ERIC Clearinghouae 
on Educational Management, University of Oregon, 1972. 10 pages. 
ED 061 580 MF $0.65 HC $3,29. 

This review surveys recent doouments on flexible-modular scheduling. 
Benefits derived from imiovative scheduling techniques cover the entire 
spectrum of the educational experience, frequently providing for sub- 
stantial change in the roles of students, teachers, and administrators. 
Under such a scheduling system, students can choose instruction indi^ 
vidualized to meet their needs and teachers can assume greater parti- 
cipation in both curriculum planning and the development of new 
instructional methodsi In addition, administrators can choose from 
multiple alternatives for oi^anLzlng the school day and for managing 
time and space use in thiir schools, " 



27. National Center for Educational Communicatloiu Year-Round Schools: The 
45-^15 Plan. PREP-27. Washington, D.C.i [1971]. sTpages." ED 
054 390 MF $0.63 IIC $3,29, (Aiso available from Superintendent of 
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Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wnshington, D. C. 20402- 
single copy S0.55; yearly subscription S6,00 U. S. , §7.50 foreign,) 

The Valley Vi©w 45-15 Continuous School Year Plan, implomonted by 
the Valley View School District 96, Lockport, Illinois, in Juno 1970,' 
calls for each student to attend school for foi%-flve school days, then 
have a vacation of fifteen school days. Thus, only three-fourths of tho 
Stiidont body is in school at one time, resulting in a 33 percent Lncrease 
in nlassroom availabnity. From baseline information, the following 
conclusions are dra^vnr (1) one-third more classroom space is avail- 
able immediately through the plan; (2) savings of up to 5 percent 
pm* pupil eaii be gained; (3) educational benefits accrue when over- 
cjowding or double- shift ing is prevented; (4) the commimi^ can learn 
to support four short vacations at four different times during the yean 
(5) if a systems approach is used and a good oi^anizer is responsible/ 
student scheduling can be done in two or three months on a budget of 
about $1 per pupil; (6) most teachers will take a year-long contract; 
(7) basic research objectives can be reached more easily if they are 
part of the ^^formative*' evaluation; (S) teachers are generally willing 
to try a year-round operation; and (9) economy-minded tnj^payers sup- 
port the plan. Among the recpmniendations made are that districts 
contemplating such an operation allow at least one year for planning 
and that nongraded or Individualized Instruction be used to solve 
scheduling problems* 

• Springfield School District 186, The Implications of Double Shift Scheduling 
in Springfield^Illinois High ^hools, SpringfiekU llUnoisr 1971. 69 ~ 
pages* ED 056 077 MF $0.65" HC $3*29, 

An evaluative study was conducted in Springfield, Illinois, high schools 
to (1) determine the effects of double shift seheduling necessitated by 
severely overcrowded conditions and (2) provide accurate and objective 
information from which rational Judgments could be madG. 

Weiss, Ronald P* A Readiness Model To Implement Modular Sehedulinp . 
1^71-72. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Research and Develop-^ 
ment Council of tiie Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc. , 1972. 46 
pages, ED 062 685 MF S0.G5 HC $3*29.: 

This study was part of the ERDC's overall program of evaluation of 
various aspects of modular scheduling in its member schools. A 
readiness model to Implement modular scheduling was developed, 
based on a review of the literature on modular seheduling and on prac- 
tices and theoretical aspects of change and Its Implications. The model 
was tested in a survey of twenty-five secondaiy schools that have suc- 
cessmily implemented modular scheduling. Nine phases of the model 
signify when the change process should be implemented and which mem-^ 
bers of the school and community should be involved. Descriptions of 
each phase also Include specific points to assist the staff in accomplish- 
ing the objectives of that particular phase, 



STAFF HEWTIONS 

Gerhardt, Ed, ojid Miskel, CeolU Staff ConfUct^ Organisational Bureauc- 
racy, and Teacher gatisfaetion* Paper presented at the annual meet= 
ing of the American Educational Research Assoclatio Chicago, 
Illinois^ April 1972* 13 pages. ED 064 241 MF $0,65 HC $3*29, 



The authors attempt to isolate oonfliet faetors in teachers' work experi- 



cncDs nnd to clotcrniiiio the rolationship of tliOKo fuc^tors to org;mi^a = 
lional bureaucracy, toaehor satisinction ^ and the- central lite intorci^t« 
of staff mombersi. School disLriut^ frain ti vnjuioni sample were strati- 
fled into fis^c* groups on tho bnwis of the numbor of tcaghers employed. 
A pro{K5rtionn] nuinbor of distriets woro rnndomly solectcd froni onch 
group. One Juuidrcd sixty toachcrs were randoiiily selected fi-nin each 
of the five groups, making a total of eight huiidrcd tenchcrs snniplcd. 
A tutnl of 042 usable quGstlonnaires were roturned. Instnimentntion 
includet! the ConfllGt As^easment Qucstionnnire (CAQ) imcl the Sehool 
f >rganf?:atlon Invcnton' <HDIU Item content on the questlonnal re con- 
ecrned ndniinistrative, stutlont, ajul staff relations; decision Bharing; 
IKTHonnl nonmntcrial apj-kortunitlcs; work coiulitlona: niaterial induce- 
mentH: and sehool priorities. The HOI measured three dimensionB of 
bureaucracy! hiorarchj^ of niitliorityt rules and rog:ulatlonSj nnd hn- 
per.^onn ligation. Findings support the assertion that factora In the 
organisation extornal to the Individunl doterniine the pereeivod level 
of tnireaucracy . Because the othor vesonrcli \^nr!abIeH were not ]>ro^ 
dietors of bureaucracy, tho eonelualon that the KQI Ih n loi^itiinate 
indojjendont nieasurc of the sehool structiiro seems npproprl nte. The 
laek of findhigs related to Iho central life interest varinble c;ui be ex- 
plained by a poor measuring instmment* Further research is rceom- 
nieiided. A nliio-itciii bibliography is includecL 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

On I Santo, John, editor. Administrative Oiudolinos for High Sehool Activ - 
ism. De Kalbj Illinois? Educntional Adnilnistration Ceiiterj Northeim 
jlllnois University, 1971. 36 pages* 3^D Q50 4f}3 ^IF $QSB UC SB, 20, 

This rejDort presents g^ildoUncs proposed and utilij^ed by praetieinir 
teachers and ndm inlstrators for coping with student activism. Included 
are discussions of tho causes of student activism^ the indicators of stu = 
dciit unresti and prepai^atlons for protests, including suggested reac= 
tions to violence aiid guidelinos for longraiigc plmining. The author 
con eludes that public schools should provide youth. %vith experience 
of the dub process procedure in resolving individual and group differ- 
enceSj thus teaching them to aocej^t social discipline tis esprossed in 
tradition^ custom ^ luid law. Me also maintains that students .should be! 
involved in the intollootaial life of the school, aJid Hiiggests they be 
represGnted on fnculty mul parent-teacher committees* Appendixes 
contain sample policy statements for dealing with student disruptions. 
The policies listed were do vol oped by the Los Angoles Public ^hool 
District's director of public iiiforniation ^ the suporin ten dent of the 
district, and the Los Angeles Polico Department. 

Ferg\ison, Donald G, Student Involvoinent, A WqrkinE Paper, Paper 
presented at annua 1 convert. I on of American Association of ^liool 
Administrators, AtLontic Cityj New Jersey ^ Febiauii-j' 1971* iO pages, 
ED 050 465 MP $0,63 HC $3,20, 

Btmlonts arc olients of the educational systeni, but havo trad itl on ally had 
littlG voice in making docisions about the services thoy receive* Students 
are now domanding groater involvement, and adminigtratovs havo tried a 
numbor of programs dosignod for stiident participation, vSomo oxamplGS 
of suecossful programs arc (1) student centers that provide a focus on 
studonts ^uid serve to LmprovG rolations with students, (2) inclusion of 
students on deliberative and deciston-maldng bodies to oiicourngo greater 
conununication and imderstandlng between staff and stiidents, njid (3) in- 
volvement of sludents in the production of in.novatLve oducatlonnl prc^rams 
mul sgrvices to better meet the needs aJid interests of studeiits. 



nibhs, Anjsnnr^ Tnn GiiMellnes i'nr Princljinls nnd :i Free Student Pre ^H. 
Charlottesville, Virginia: Scliool of Ecluciition, UniVDrsity of Mi^inin, 
1072. f) jmgos, KD 0G2 945 MP $0,03 liC $3*29. 

Thia paper presents ^lidcHnos for the chief stiulGnt personnol admiiiis- 
trator to use lii Implenionting cdltoriat policies relntccl to frc^cdoni of 
cxpros&ion in the sanctioned student nowspapor. The guidelines avei 
(1) the function of the stmlciit newspaper should be clearly dcrinod and 
iigreed u|Don by the students, faculty, and adniiiustrnLorsi (2) the fiinc= 
tiun of the gtiulont newspnpcr, it relates to student freedom of ex- 
pression, Is parallel with the function of the conimereinl newsijaperi 
(3) editorial froedum of expression is a baaie requirement for the 
Htiident newspapGr- (4) the student newspaper should not be eon^idorod 
lui ofneial publication of the sehooli (5) shKlents do not forfeit their 
conKtitutional right to freedom of expression^ (G) student newspaper 
editorial polieies that promote tlie lawful oduoational gonls of the sehool 
are considored desirable* Ijy the courtsi (7) a publications bonrd offers 
the best method to provide guidmieo and leudership for student iiows- 
paper acthlty; (S) editorial frocdoni of ex]3ression recjuires student 
responsibility for presenting news and opinion aecurately% i'airljs njid 
complotelyt (U) a profossionnl7y eompotent ndvlser for the student 
newspnpcr staff is desirable for both students mid the administration; 
mul (10) the student newspnper is prinuirily a medium of communicnti on 
foi' students, 

34. Institute for Development of Educational Activities. Dissent and Disiaiption 
in the Schools: A Ilandbqok for School Administrators" DaytonT Olrio- 
19G9. 50 pages. ED 047 357 Document not available from EDHS. 
(Available fi^oni IDEAj Infornintion and Services Divison, Post Office 
Box 44G, Melbourne, Florida 32901 , $1*00, ) 

Proposals by educators for dealing with student dissension and aceouiits 
of disruptions that were satisfnetorily resolved are included in tliis hand- 
book. The far-reaching social implJeations of some of the problems in-^ 
volvcd nocessitatcd the Incorporation of practical roconiniendations and 
the avoidance of philosophical aspects of the laii|xn^ social problem. The 
report disousses (1) indicators of potential student unrest- (2) eniergency * 
procedures for coping with disturbances, disorders, or domonstrations* 
; (3) adminlstratlvG procedure statements for dealing with student donion- 

: strntors' ajid (4) onioi-gency sehool board measures* A brief bibliography 

is ijiuludedi 

^ New Jersey State Federation of District Boards of Education. Student Ac- 

i * . tivlsm— and Involvemont in the Educational Program^ Federation A d Hoc 

) Comniittoo Report, January, 1970. Trenton, New JGi^seyT^970, 57 

I pages. ED 050 488 MF §0.65 IIC $3.29, 

This report notes that activism is pi^e for able to apathy, that lai^ger 
problems loom for schools falling to involve parents and conimunity, 
i that board member jind administrator rigidity can cause conflict, aiid 

i; that filack and Spanish-spGakinff students have special problems. Reo- 

;^ omnicndatlons for school administrntors ajid teachers emphasize sin- 

eerity in i^esponding to student demands; increased commujii cation 
with parents, students, and coniimuuty; increased consideration for 
^ . student needs; ajid the importance of knowledge of the law. Aijpendixes 

include (1) a model for local community study, (2) sample fDoUclQi con- 
y cernlng studont rights and participation, (3) grievruiCG procedures for 

i students mid parents, (4) a teacher evahiatlon form for students^ (5) 

A ■ "The Year of the MiUtaJit Student'* by Dr. Carroll n. Jolmson^ and (6) 

i: selected bibllogi^aphy. 

Q , 30* North Carolina state Board of Ediicntion. gtucLont Involvament! A Dridge 11 
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to Total Education. Revised EcUtlon, Raleigh, North Carollnai 1971. 
27 pages. ED 055 313 MF S0.65 HC S3,29," 



Administrators and students are advised of methods to oj^cn channels 
students can use to express tiieir opLnions about administratLvo doeiSLons 
and thereby assutiie greater reaponsibiUty for sohing their educational 
problems. The recommendations cover genoral administrative policies, 
attitudes and actions of adminigtratorSj attitudes and actions of studqnts, 
extracurricular activities, student councils, human relations, hypersen- 
sitive areas (such as student elections for cheerleaders and activity 
queens) I and curriculum. 

Stcmnock, Suzaiine Framework for S^dent Involvement. Washington, 
D, C*: American Association of School AdniinistratorSi 1970, 34 piiges, 
ED 047 384 MF $0,65 HC not available from EDRS. (Available from 
Educational Research Service, Box 5, NEA Building, 1201 Si.^eonth 
Street, NW, Washington, D,C. 20036, $1*25, quantity discounts, ) 

One hundred and forty-^six school systems that had reported student 
participation in administration were sent followup requests for details, - 
This circular^ based on data provided by the seventy-four responding 
systems, begins witli a summary of the data in the student organization 
tables. The areas of student participation In decision-making arc (1) 
advisoiy committees to superintendents and boards of edueation, (2) 
advisory committees to principals, (3) representation on districtwide 
curriculum committees, (4) 'participation in curriculum planning in in- 
dividual schools, and (5) representation on ad hoc advisor^-' conimittees* 
The tables identify the school system and describe the organizational 
structure and responsibilities of each student committee* &imples of 
school board poliQles, an index to contributing schools, and resolutions 
on student involvement by educational organizations are included. 

Wight i Albert R, Participative jducation and the Ineyitable Revolution , 
Estes Park, ColoradoT Center for Research and Educationj 1970, 52 
pages, ED 044 766 MF $0.05 HC $3,29, 

Participative education could provide impetus and direction to the edu- 
cational revolution that has been brewing for some time. This app roach, 
based on student involvement and participation, would meet the needs 
of students and teacherSj botli of whom are searching for alternatives 
to tradLtional education. Emphasizing self-responslbilityj pai'tieipative 
education attempts to involve the student in experiences relevant to his 
future and to provide him witii the opportunity and methodology for learn- 
ing from these experiences. Students would be allowed to develop self- 
reliance^ self-confidences and increased self-esteem, and would leave 
school better equipped for lifelong, continued leamir^i 

Willis, Benjamin C* Administrative Reaction to Student Disruption . Paper 
presented at American Association of School Administrators annual con-^ 
ventlon, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Februa^ 1971, 7 pages. ED 050 
451 MF $0.65 HC $3,29. 

This paper discusses appropriate preventive measures for and proper 
reaction to student disruptions* While admittLng there is no concrete 
solutions the author cautions against overreaetion to disruptions and en- 
couragei a positive approach in using student involvement to improve 
the educational effort. The report emphasizes that an admlnistratoi* 
should listen to and beoome involved with students in an ongoing inter^ 
change of ideas on procedures and policies. The author also recommends 
the simulation of school disruption as a teclinique for planning the course 
of action necessary in a partiGUlar iituatlon. 



OTHER SIGNIFICANT REFERENCES 



Bailey, stephan K* Disruption In Urban SecQndary Schools . Washington, 
D,C," National Aesociatlon of Secondary School Prin^ipala, 1970, 
66 pages, CAvailable from NASSP, 1201 Sixtaenth Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, $2 prepaid,) 

This book reports the findings of an in-depth investigation of the 
problem nf diaruptlon in schools across the country. It auggesta 
appropriate responses and also strategies to avoid dlarupcion. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, '*A Profile of 

the Large-^City High School," The Bulletin . January 1971, 215 pages, 
(Available from NASSP, 120^ Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington^ B.C. 
20036, $2 prepaid,) 

This study presents a comprehensive and deacriptive body of data on 
urban school systems, intended to provide a firm base on which to 
build coascructive policies and practices for the improvement of 
educational opportunities for young people In large centers of 
population. Part A of this publication Includes data and analysis* 
Part B contains cass studies • 



Philadelphia Public Schools* Tentative Report of Vice Principals' Task 
Forces April 1971* 50 pages. 

This report from the Vice Principals' Task Force in Philadelphia, 
Pannsylvantai examines the status and role of the vice principal 
in that city and develops a proposal to provide greater reeponai^ 
biiity and accountability on the part of vice prlncipala. 



